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which must begin with our own ward and help the nation 
by bettering that little part of the nation for which we 
are responsible, — civic service, with its hard, unpaid 
drudgery, such as people like Mr. Capen are doing every 
day of their lives. 

What finer example of the spirit which Emerson loved 
can be found for my closing words than in the lines of 
Lowell's "Present Crisis," that noblest lyric of the 
century : 

" For mankind are one in spirit, and an instinct bears along, 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift flash of right or wrong ; 
Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's vast frame 
Through its ocean- sundered fibres feels the gush of joy or shame; — 
In the gain or loss of one race all the rest have equal claim." 



ADDRESS OF JUDGE THOMAS J. MORRIS. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, — After what 
has just been so ably said with regard to the educational 
forces which help on to international arbitration, I feel 
that I can add nothing, and it seems to me that I may 
speak of how much has already been done in the way of 
educating and preparing men's minds to accept the de- 
cision of an established international court as the arbiter 
of disputes between nations. 

It is but a few centuries since private controversies 
with regard to property might be settled in England by 
the wager of battle, and but a short time since in Eng- 
land and America many private wrongs were settled by 
the duel. But we now live in a time when even the most 
pugnacious in England and America bring their contro- 
versies into court ; not only men who have disputes over 
property and commercial contracts, but those unlucky ones 
who have suffered in their domestic happiness, artists who 
have been accused of stealing ideas or copying models, 
even clubmen who are accused of cheating at cards, now 
bring their grievances into court. And it is strange how 
contented the litigants are with the often inadequate and 
disappointing results. 

None know better than those who have to do with ad- 
ministering the law through the courts how inadequate 
are the results which are arrived at with so much labor, 
time and expense, but the strivings and experience of the 
wise and able men who have preceded us have been able 
to perfect nothing better, and it is amazing after all how 
deeply planted in the affections of the English speaking 
people their courts are, and how year by year more of the 
private grievances which were formerly settled in other 
and often violent ways are brought to them for decision, 
and how men's minds are more and more accustomed to 
the idea that if they cannot settle their disputes by their 
own good sense, the only other thing to do is to fight 
them out before a tribunal established to investigate and 
decide them. 

What has been accomplished in this direction in re- 
spect to private disputes gives promise of what will be 
accomplished in respect to international disputes. It 
shows that we are building upon a structure which expe- 
rience has demonstrated to be suitable and fitted to the 
genius of our people. We feel that we are not tearing 
down the old in order to build up afresh, but are expand- 
ing and adapting to a wider use an honored institution, 
which has centuries of increasing approval behind it, and 
in which the people of our race have confidence and to 
which they yield obedience. 

There is another consideration which occurs to me as 



indicating that international arbitration, which is in ef- 
fect the submission of international disputes to a court, 
is the natural outgrowth of the general resort to courts 
in private disputes. 

It is but a few years ago since the notion prevailed 
and appeared very deeply rooted that no government 
could allow itself to be sued. It was said to be abhor- 
rent to all ideas of sovereignty that the government it- 
self should be summoned into court and judgment entered 
against it. But about ten years ago, against the opinion 
of some very wise men, Congress framed a law by which 
a suit might be brought against the United States in any 
of the federal courts by any one having a claim arising 
out of anything in the nature of a contract. There were 
grave forebodings. I dare say our distinguished Presi- 
dent was one of those who took part in the discussion 
over that bill. 

Mr. Edmunds : I did, but I did n't forebode. 

Judge Morris : Well, experience has demonstrated 
that none of the evil results have followed which it was 
feared by many would come from that legislation. It 
was asked : " Are you going to put it in the power of a 
judge to enter judgment against the United States, and 
to say how much money a claimant may take out of the 
treasury?" It was feared that, if this were allowed, the 
treasury (which used to be a large reservoir) would be 
emptied. But no evil result has followed. It has been 
found that judges are as fair and just in repect to a claim 
against the government as against a private citizen. To 
be sure, the government does not, allow an execution to 
issue against it to deprive it of the means which it may 
sometimes need for higher purposes than even payiog its 
debts, and so these judgments are not paid until Con- 
gress passes its appropriation ; but the appropriation is 
ordinarily made by Congress as part of its ordinary bud- 
get as regularly as appropriations for any necessary ex- 
penses of the government. 

The relief that this has been to thousands of honest 
creditors of the government has been unmistakable, and 
the law grows in favor and I think will never be repealed. 
The working of this law is to some extent a practical 
answer to the objection that it is a lowering of the dig- 
nity of a sovereign nation to allow itself to be a party to 
a suit, and also the objection that a judgment is futile 
unless there is a power provided to execute it, and its 
success assures us that we are on the right road and are 
reaching out towards things which are rfot only desirable, 
but possible and attainable. And so without going into 
the higher grounds upon which we must believe that in 
some future time international arbitration will prevail, it 
seems to me that upon many lower practical grounds we 
may rest assured that we are advancing in the right di- 
rection, and that the trend of opinion and action, the 
genius and aptitude of English-speaking people, their in- 
stincts and institutions, all tend toward the result we 
are working for and justify in us the conviction that this 
beneficent result is not far distant. 



ADDRESS OF REV. BENJAMIN FAY MILLS. 

Mr. Chairman, Fellow Warriors, — The few words I 
shall say will be upon the educational value of a high 
ideal. There is but one name for the principal charac- 
teristic of human society, and that is progress. We all 
believe that human society is going somewhere. That 
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we have not attained is not a cause for discouragement. 
I would not weep any tears concerning the past. I 
would weep if I thought we were in any danger of failing 
to seize the sublime opportunities of the present and the 
future. Professor Park at Andover used to say that two 
men might be in exactly the same position, and that one 
might be under condemnation and the other might be 
considered a saved man, for one would be going down 
the hill and the other would be coming up. We are com- 
ing up. And we need to believe, first of all, that the 
destiny of human society is attained through faith, hope, 
love, the things that abide. 

Our great Italian prophet has said that humanity is a 
man who lives and learns, and that men live only so far 
as they contribute to the growth of humanity. We hear 
it said in connection with every scheme for social recon- 
struction, that in order to carry it out you would have to 
change human nature. There is just one answer to that : 
that human nature was meant to change, that it has been 
changing, that it will continue to change. We are more 
or less conscious that we come from the tigers and that 
we are going to the angels. I am one of those who be- 
lieve that the holy civilization and elevating fellowship 
of the divinest brotherhood is already overdue. The 
fact that we can have such conceptions, the fact that 
Catholic and Protestant, orthodox and heterodox, Israel- 
ite, Mohammedan, idolater, can all speak the same lan- 
guage when we speak the word religion, is an indication 
that already the ideal has dawned upon us, and that it 
has brought us under conviction of our sin, which is 
rather a cause for the profoundest hope than for the 
slightest regret. 

I believe in the past ; I have not felt like uttering a 
word of criticism even concerning the recent action of 
the United States Senate. I believe in criticising society 
in the light of the future. I believe in a holy warfare 
against everything that opposes itself to love ; and yet I 
believe in the things that are seemingly opposed to love, 
for they cannot be really opposed, for there is nothing 
but love in the universe. If the Christian Church is the 
oldest of peace societies, we all belong to an older one 
than that ; we are sons of men, and we are sons of God 
(applause), and we are going to a consummation of 
which every one of us is more or less conscious. I can 
believe in greed, in slavery, in despotism, — for the past, 
— but not for the present or the future. We need to 
realise that we are living in a new era, and that the only 
peril that confronts society to-day is to look backward 
instead of forward and to look down instead of looking 
up and to fail to lend a hand. Society is better now 
than it ever was before ; our pains are simply growing 
pains ; we are in the condition of the boy who has out- 
grown his old clothes and has not secured a new suit. 

So I can believe in war for the past, but not for the 
present or the future. You remember that Carljle said 
that there would be another French Revolution if it were 
necessary. There will be just as many as are necessary. 
In the words of our great American poet, 

" Could I -wish humanity different ? 
Could I wish the people made of wood and stone ? 
Or that there he no justice in destiny or time ? " 

Just as some of us would like to see one great final 
prize fight, in which all the fighters might be annihilated, 
so, for the good of the uncivilized civilizations and the 



powerless Powers of Europe, it may be necessary that we 
have one more great war. But, however that may be, 
the sun is to rise — possibly it is almost ready to rise-, 
upon that which one has beautifully called a strifeless 
progress. I believe we are much nearer to it to-day than 
ever before in the world's history. 

One of the profoundest students in America said to me 
lately that there was nothing that he dreaded so much as 
an economic democracy. That man believes in nothing in 
heaven or earth so much as in democracy ; and what he 
meant, I suppose, was this : that a democracy founded 
on the idea of things as the great aim of human society 
might come to be the most terrible despotism of history, 
in which man should be accounted only a thing. But a 
democracy born from a supreme conviction of man's ori- 
gin, hope and destiny would bind the world together in an 
eternal fraternity. What we need is simply to make hu- 
man brotherhood real. Professor Ely says that most men 
would rather be third cousin to a man by blood than to 
be brother in the sentimental or ecclesiastical sense. It 
has been the glory of the Christian Church that it has 
taught some lessons of the unity of the race in a common 
Fatherhood ; it has been her only failure that she has ever 
limited the scope of that divine idea. 

Practically, I will say, let us try Mr. George Hale's 
experiment if we can have it; let us try the present 
treaty if we can have it; let us approach our sister 
France if we have not humanity enough to be at one with 
England. But there is more educational value in Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale's proposition of a general interna- 
tional tribunal than in all these expedients. When Dr. 
Hale first made that suggestion here two years ago, a 
learned and venerable judge suggested that a hundred 
years would see no approach to this, and that we would 
better discuss possibilities. But within two years the 
New York State Bar Association has formulated the same 
demand, and we have gained practically more than some 
dared to hope. There is nothing practicable ultimately 
but the ideal. There is no law that is not universal. The 
law of the individual in relation to every other is to bind 
the nations in a great human fellowship, and, 

" Though beaten back in many a fray, 
Yet ever strength we'll borrow; 
And where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall rest to-morrow." 

The era of peace is nearer than we think. In 1787 La 
Fayette said it would take twenty years to overthrow 
feudalism. In 1859 Emerson said no one then living 
would see slavery abolished in America. In his oration 
on "The True Grandeur of Nations," Sumner said of the 
abolition of war, " Believe you can do it and you can do 
it." Let this be our motto and the spirit of our training 
of the youth, and before the hair of some heads here turns 
gray there will be " peace on earth and goodwill among 
men." 



ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES F. DOLE. 

Public opinion is the stream that turns the mills of all 
institutions and all arbitration arrangements. I want to 
show how we can make more effective public opinion. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that this public opinion, 
in order to be vigorous and large in volume, must be a 
public opinion that trusts in its faith and tries to live up 



